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THE 
It is somewhat singular in a 
connected with Scotland as ( 
pedia, that under the head 
number of the various national and other 
that people should be given, t: 
nineteen twenty, and 
Persia and India, and yet of their 
Scotland,—a well-known n ; it may, indeed, | 
said their special name in that cour ntry,—is omitted. 
The name referred to is that of the Cairds or Cards. 
I am far from wishing to uppear as afflicted to any 
extent with Scotch or British nx a ledness, 
yet I cannot help thinking that, while we seem, 
judg ging from meetings of Orientalists and other 
wise, to be much taken up with Sanscrit 
other Oriental languages, and most justly so, 
also seem to forget that the United Kingdom is a 
country which, considering its size, is unequalled 
in Europe, perhaps in the world, for its own in 
herent philological wealth, posse ssing, as it does, so 
many deeply interesting native lan; guages, namely, 
the English, the Gaelic or Irish, and the Welsh. 
And it will yet be seen, ie n the matter is rightly 
gone. about, that the vocables of these lan 
more especially those known as proper 
throw 23 much light, perhaps more, and as 
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ely of any language whatever, not 
eptin ¢ the Sanscrit, on the history and progress 

f mankind ; and the name of C | yet be 
seen to be as important as any in out who 
the gipsies really are. 

But in Scotland the gipsies had anoti er name— 
a name also not mentioned in the pedia. 
But this is not so very surprising ul 
know, it has long been obsolete; though wl 
rightly viewed it will also be to be as it 
portant as any in determining who the gipsies are. 
The name now referred to is that of the Faas. In 
Scotch, as your readers are probably 
‘ is pronounce i ba’, call, ca’, fall, fa’, hall, 
ha’, and so on ; and it is thought that they will thus 
concede that Faa was, in all probal , contracted 
Fall or Phal. I would here remind your 
readers of the interesting old ballad of Johnnt 
Faa and Lady Cassill The unfortunate hero of 
the ballad ha always been reco h wing 
been a gips y; and it was no doubt the that 
he was so that gave to our re mote ancestors their 
of interest in the ballad. 
are other two names, or modifications 
and the same name, used in Britain, which 
always understood to denote the gipsic 3, 
the Scotch name of “the Tinklers,” and 
the English name of “ the Tinkers.” Of neither of 
these names is any mention in the Encyelo- 
pedia. I do not suppose that any one doubts that 
these names denoted the gipsies. The Welsh 
language has a rin the form of tincerrd. The 
last syle able, cerrd, is evidently the Scottish caird. 
In Hig hland Gaeiic, caird occurs in the form of 
1; and I presume it will also be found to exist 
in the Irish dialect of the Be that as it 
may, the extensive prevalent e of the word caird in 
its different forms as a name of the gipsies is 
be yond dispute from what is clearly ascertained. 

Tinker being thus a name of the gipsies, there 
be no doubt the truth of the statement 
and there is no reason why 
should doubt its — that the tinker, John 
the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, was 
a gipsy by extraction. Thus our brethren the 
gipsies have the honour of having pr duced one of 
the most religious, one of the most instructive, and 
one of the most popular writers that Great Britain 
ever saw—a writer whose works will always possess 
undying interest. And it may also be mentioned 
that in the present day we have, in Scotland, two 
men of very high and acknowledged ability, whose 
patronymic clearly denotes the same descent. In 
point of fact, there c an be no doubt that our brethren 
whom we style the gipsies possess nature ul abilities 
equal to those of any other section of the human 

e, let it be called by what name, and let it be 
as self-conceited as it may. 

In the reign of James I. otland, in 
ifteenth century, a man named Paul Craw, 
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is stated by the historians to have been a 
Bohemian, was burnt at St. Andrews for heresy, 
whatever thet, in his case, might mean. Now, we 
know that French name of the gipsies is 
Bohémiens ; i it is thought that we are therefore 
justified in in «ring that the unfortunate man was 
a gipsy, this conclusion being confirmed by other 
considerations, into which we cannot now enter. 

Further, in direct connexion with John Bunyan 
and Paul Craw, and their doings, we would ask, 
Who were the Lollards originally? The origin of 
this name has been a great puzzle to etymologists. 
Is not the name a contraction of Loll-cards, card 
having been contracted into ard, in the same way 
as guard has been contracted into ward? The 
syllable Loll may have originated from the appa- 
rently idle life led by the cards or gipsies. On 
these grounds, must we not conclude that the 
gipsies were, at least originally, those who are 
known in history as the Lollards? 

The relative term, the Huguenots, used to denote 
in France those who were termed Lollards in 
Britain, has also been a perfect puzzle to etymo- 
logists, yet it is believed it might be traced as 
having originally denoted the gipsies, but the doing 
of this must be deferred in the meantime. 

In confirmation of what has now been stated in 
the last four paragraphs, I may be allowed to make 
the following short quotation from a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in a communication entitled 
“On the Gipsies of Hesse Darmstadt,” in the num- 
ber for January, 1818, page 410. It is there said— 

“ Tt is not the least puzzling part of the gipsies’ history 
to find that, on their very first appearance in all countries 
in Europe, what little religion they had ‘amongst them 

was founded upon the Christian doctrine.” 

To guard against misconception, I must here 
state that I quote this passage merely to show that 
the gipsies were Christians. The writer depreciates 
the amount of their religion at the time referred 
to—the fifteenth century ; that is, it is to be sup- 
posed, the amount of their practical religion. But 
had any other people any more then, or even so 
much? Practical religion, generally, has been 
scarce in all ages. Even in “ religious” Britain, in 
the nineteenth century, is the amount of practical 
religion so great? Are there in Britain no murders, 
assaults, thefts, and other shortcomings even now, 
and were there none in 1818, when the depreciatory 
remark under consideration was written? It is 
surprising how people living in glass houses will 
insist on throwing stones. The same writer in 
Blackwood held what may be termed the old 
orthodox view, that the gipsies came into Europe 


in or about the fifteenth century ; but my remarks | 


in this and on certain other points must be reserved 
for a future communication, when I shall lay before 
your readers conclusions regarding the gipsies con- 
siderably different, so far as I am aware, from 
those hitherto entertained. Henry Kitcour. 
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THE FOUR MARYS. 

The last line in Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy of 
Bothwell is a declaration by one of the four Ma rys, 
attendants on the Queen of Scots :— 

“ Mary Beaton But I will never leave you till I die.” 
Should not Mary Seyton have had this post of 
honour assigned to her? She appears to have 
been the most devoted of the quaternion of 
beauties, the chosen associates of the Queen in 
France, and who returned with her to Scotland. 
They were all of noble families, all about the same 
age (as was also the Queen), and from childhood 
till past their twentieth year were inseparable com- 
panions. Mary a n seems to have been the 
most literary o1 iolarly of the group ; for when 
the Queen made a will, immediately before the 
birth of her son James, while she bequeathed costly 
spec ially le it to Mary 
Beaton her French, English, and Italian books, 
Hence Mr. Swinburne, with dramatic propriety, 
makes Mary Beaton discourse learnedly with John 
Knox. It is interesting to trace the fortunes of 
the fair band of Marys, and we are able to do so 
by means of the maste rly Introduction by the la 

Mr. Joseph Robertson prefixed to one of the Ban- 
natyne Club quartos, The Inventories of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1843. It appears that Mary 
Beaton (or “ Marie Bethune,” as she wrote her 
name), about five years after her return to Scot- 
land, became the wife of an Aberdeenshire laird, 
Alexander Ogilvy, of Boyne, and outlived her 
royal mistress and all her fair associates of the 
Court, dying in 1606—nineteen years after the 
poor Queen had laid her “grey discrowned head” 
on the block at Fotheringay. (2). Mary Livingston 
(“Marie Leuison”’) married on Shrove Tuesday, 
March 6, 1564-5, John Sempill, of Beltrees, the 
progenitor of a line of Scottish poets. John Knox 
terms this pair “John the Dancer” and “ Mary 
the Lusty,” and hints at certain scandals which 
have been fully disproved. The Queen gave the 
bride a dowry in land, furnished her bridal dress 
and gave a masque in honour of the marriage 
This Mary was living in 1592, but her husband, 
“the Dancer,” had died thirteen years before that 
date. (3). Mary Fleming (“Marie Flemyng” 
settled down as the wife of an : old and persevering 
suitor, Secretary Maitland, of Lethington. She 
had previously captivated the English envoy, 
Thomas Randolph, - —an amusing gossiping official, 
to whom we owe many interior glimpses of the 
Scottish Court,—who thought Maury Fleming was 
a fit match to contend with Venus in beauty, with 


| Minerva in wit, or with Juno in wealth, referring 


to the jewels and splendid dress she wore at the 
masque. Secretary Maitland said, “ Those that 
be in love are ever set upon a merry pin,’—a doubt- 


too 


ful axiom by the way, for lovers are often 
anxious or too ecstatic to be set upon mirth. But 
regarding this old phrase, “a merry pin,” we may 
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<juote an explanation from that curious storehouse 
of facts and fancies, Fuller’s Church History. 
There was a grand synod of the clergy and laity 
ix the 3rd of Henry I. (a.p. 1102), at which, among 
other wise enactments, priests were prohibited 
from drinking at pins, ¢.¢. drinking out of a cup 
marked with certain pins, “he being accounted 
} 1) 


the best man who k the pin, drinking 
even to it, whereas to go above or below it was a 
forfeiture.’ But to return to the four Marys. 


When the (Jueen, after Chastellard’s outrage in 
1563, deemed it unsafe to sleep alone, she chose 
Mary Fleming for her bedfellow. And the latter, 
as **Madame de Lethington,” did not forget the 
Queen in adversity. She found means to convey 
to her prison, in Lochleven Castle, a ring with a 
motto, encouraging the Queen with hopes of es- 
cape: “The writing was ane fable of Esop, be- 
twixt the mouse and the lion; how the mouse for 
ane pleasure done to her by the lion, after that, 
the lion being bound with ane cord, the mouse 
shore the cord and let the lion loose.” But Fortune 
did not smile on either mouse or lion! Mary 
Fleming, like her mistress, had many troubles, 
Her husband, the able and scheming Secretary, 
was alternately for and against the Queen—public 
accuser or secret supporter. Ultimately, when the 
cause was hopeless, he was chief leader of the 
Queen’s party, was declared a rebel, deprived of 
his lands, cast into prison, and died (in 1573, 
while the Queen was immured in Sheffield Castle), 
“not without a suspicion that he ‘took a drink 
and died as the old Romans were wont to do.’” 
His dead body lay long unburied, for it was then 
the law of Scotland, in cases of treason, that the 
crown could move for doom against a dead man, 
the body being produced in court ; and Lething- 
ton’s widow, twelve days after the death of her 
husband, wrote imploringly to Burleigh, that the 
“ poor remains ” of her husband might “ suffer no 
indignity,” but be committed to the tomb. The 
request was granted, Queen Elizabeth having 
interce le l, and some ye irs afterwards the widow 
ybtained a reversal of his forfeiture. (4). Mary 
Seyton (“Marie de Seton”) was the only one of 
the four maids that remained unmarried. She 
early vowed herself to a life of celibacy, but re- 
pented when she was about thirty-five : 
** Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five.” 

So said Dr. Samuel Johnson, and so apparently 
thought Marie de Seton. She sought release from 
her vows, the Queen assisting, but it was too late. 
Her suitor, Andrew Beaton. Master of the Queen’s 
Household, died, and Mary continued, perforce, 
her maiden pilgrimage. For fourteen years she 
shared the prison-life of the Queen in England, 
and then retired to a convent in France—St. 
Peter’s at Rheims—where she ended her days. 
And so the little drama of the four Marys was 


} 


closed. Mr. Swinburne has Mary Carmichael 
among his dramatis persone, for which he has the 
authority of a pathetic old ballad :— 
‘* Yestreen the Queen had four Marys, 
This night she ’!] hae but three ; 
There was Mary Beaton and Mary Seaton, 

And Mary Carmichael and me.” 
But Mary Carmichael has no place in authentic 
history. Mr. Burton, in his History of Scotland, 
starts a point worthy perhaps of consideration in 
“N. & Q.” John Knox reports several interviews 
between himself and Queen Mary, in which the 
stern old Reformer undertook to show very plainly 
how the Church of Rome had declined from the 
ancient purity, and how deficient Mary was in 
“richt knowledge.” Now, were these dialogues 
held in the language in which Knox reports them? 
Mary, according to the historian, had very little 
English ; her habitual language was French, and, 
as Knox was sometime in France and preached in 
French, Mr. Burton concludes that the dialogues 
were in that language, and that Knox afterwards 
wrote them out in English, or rather Scotch. I 
doubt this conclusion. Knox, I think, would have 
told his readers if such had been the case. Did 
Mary ever lose her Scotch? She was approaching 
seven years of age (six years eight months) when 
she sailed, from Scotland, for France ; her four 
Marys were Scotch girls, like herself ; and, though 
all remained twelve years in France, they must 
have kept up the old childish Scotch stories in the 
old speech, and, when they returned to Scotland, 
the Queen and attendants would naturally resume 
the vernacular which they heard daily around 
them in Court and society. Cc, 

Inverness. 

THE HERMIT OF RED-COAT’S GREEN. 

A most interesting biographical sketch of this 
remarkable individual, from the pen of Dr. D. H. 
Tuke, will be found in The Journal of Mental 
Science, October, 1874, pp. 361-372, of which I 
present the following short abstract. 

James Lucas, the so-called Hermit of Red-Coat’s 
Green (and the object of Charles Dickens’s vigorous 
denunciations in Tom Tiddler’s Ground), was born 
in 1813, and was the son of an opulent West India 
merchant residing in London. He manifested 
considerable eccentricity of dress and manner 
during his youth. 

After his father’s death, in 1830, the family 
removed to the house in which the Hermit ever 
afterwards lived and died, situated at Red-coat’s 
Green, near Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

It was not until after his mother’s death that 
his hermit-life began ; previous to which we find 
him hunting occasionally in a most extraordinary 
costume,—“ he rode either with his shirt outside, 
or in a nankeen suit, barefooted, and wearing a 








small cap, for bare-headed, his long uncut hair 
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streaming in the wind,” with a rope for his bridle 
and stirrups. About this time he felt a passion 
for a young lady, which, unfortunately for him, she 
did not re« iprocate. 

On the death of his mother he kept her body in 
the house from 24th October, 1849, to the January 
of 1850. Each day he would say she might be 
buried to-morrow. He spent the greater part of 
the time beside the corpse. At last his brother, 
as executor, interfered, and insisted upon the body 
being interred. 

For a quarter of a century after his mother’s 
death Mr. Lucas continued to live alone in the 
same house (his brother and sisters could not stay 
in it), which, as you approached it, told a tale 
respecting the occupant. Every window, and even 
the doors, were carefully barricaded, and the house 
was allowed to go to rack and ruin. So was the 
garden. Dr. Tuke says 

“When I paid the hermit a visit some years ago, I 
went up to the window of w cm had been the kitchen, 
the glass and casement of whicl had long disappeared, 
the strong upri ght i iron bars alone remaining. Here the 
possessor “of ample means, and a man of at least fair 
education, lived day and night. He appeared to emerge 
from a bed of ashes (he had not slept in a bed for many 





years). His aspect was quite in keeping with his | 
abode. Unwashed for many years, his skin was not ina 
desirable condition. . . . Clothes he had none, only a} 


dirty blanket thrown loosely over him. In the room 
were a fire, an old table, and numerous bottles. There 
was also a chair, and I understand that a basket was 
suspended from the ceiling, in which he kept his fo 
to protect it from the rats which abounded in 
lishment 


“He spoke to me in a low, rather plaintive tone of 


voice, and gave me the impression that he was labouring 
under a certain amount of fear or apprehension 
his conversation, which otherwise was perfectly rational, 
conveyed the same impression.” 

Lucas was not by any means a miser. He was 
visited by swarms of tramps, to whom he gave a 
great deal away in coppers, as well as gin. It is 
said that on last Good Friday he doled out sweet- 
meats, coppers, and gin a 
irhood four shillings a week. 

His own diet was very simple, though he did 
not starve himself. He ate bread and a se, and 
red herrings, and drank both milk and gin. He 


neighbor 


avoided milk for some time, suspecting that it 
might contain poison. At one time = charge la 
farmer, who supplied him with eggs 1 having 
put poison into them. The same fear “of po on led 
him to change his baker frequently, and he care 
fully selected a loaf. In his room was found nearly 


a cartload 
posed he 
not use. 


Mr. Lucas died of 


f hard unused loaves, which it is sup 
ispected of containing poison, and durst 


} , . 
ipopiexy, at the age or xty- 
April la 


; : ; 
drank largely of gin the even- 
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nd water to 200 children. | 


For some years he gave a poor old woman i1 7 
ne ea e ga ‘| I man in the | 4. kia. 





A gentleman, who saw him a week before his 
death, informs me that he appeared in his usual 
health, and in fact very lively and communicative. 
He behaved most politely, and did not betray any 
unfriendly spirit or delusion in regard to his 
friends. 

One singular trait deserves notice. He would 
not attach his name to any deed or paper bearing 
Her Majesty’s stamp, the reason assigned being 
that she was not the rightful heir to the throne. 
Nothing would induce him to use either a postage 
or receipt stamp, lest he should seem to admit the 
Queen’s supremacy. He even allowed a sum of 
money the proceeds of a sale of some landed pro- 
perty of his under the compulsory clauses of the 
Liverpool Improvement Act) to lie in the Bank of 
England to the day of his death, as drawing it 
out would have required a stamped receipt. 

Hven James FENNELL. 

Havelock Square, Dublin. 


RELIGIOUS ECHOES FAINTLY HEARD IN 
NURSERY STORIES 

Those persons to whom modern Hebrew devo- 
tional books are well known are familiar with the 
parable contained in one of these books, and which 
is i. on the first night of the Passover. The 
story of Juda is here figured, or, as some think, 
he lesson that Death has no victory is here taught 
in at least a remarkabl le manner. How long the 


le has been taught in this way is . question 
for others. When it slipped out of such teaching 


into one of the commonest of nursery ke gends told 
for the delight of babies, is a matter that may 
interest the curious. The following ve vite of this 
opening Passover song is one which we find quoted 
by the Rev. Cr. P. Gr intham, in the November 
number of the Yorkshire Magazine: 

* One only kid, one only kid, which my father bought 
for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

‘And a cat came and devoured the kid, which my 
father bought for two zuzim ; one only kid, one only kid. 

** And a dog came and bit the cat, which had devoured 
which my father bought for two zuzim; one 
only kid, one only kid. 

‘Then a staff came, and smote the dog, which had 
bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my 
father bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

‘Then a fire came, and burnt the staff, which had 
smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had 
devoured the kid, which my father bought for two 
zuzim ; one only kid, one only kid. 

‘Then water came, and extinguished the fire, which 
had burnt the staff, which had omit en the dog, which 
had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, which 
my father bought for two zuzim ; one only kid, o1 
kid, 

‘Then the ox came, and 
extinguished the fire, which had burt 
had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had 
devoured the kid, which nm y father bought for two zuzim ; 
one only kid, one only kid. 

‘ Then the slaughterer came, and slau 
which had drunk the water, which had extin 
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fire, which had burnt the staff, which had smitten the 
dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the 
kid, which my father bought for two zuzim; one only 
kid, one only kid. 

“Then the angel of death came, and slew the slaught- 
erer, who had slaughtered the ox, which had drunk the 
water, which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt 
the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten 
the « at, which had devoured the kid, which my father 
bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

“Then came the Most Holy, blessed be He, and slew 
the angel of death, who had slain the slaughterer, who 
had slaughtered the ox, which had drunk the water, 
which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt the 
staff, which had smitten the dog, which had Litten the 





cat, which had devoured the kid, which my father 
bought for two zuzim; one only kid, one only kid. 

“A good exercise this for the ingen 7 of the se who 
are t lerably conversant with their J¢ His an l 
who delight in ‘dark sayings’ and ‘witty inventions 


and we refrain, therefore, from giving the most co mmoaly 
received interpretation of this mysterious parab] 





TAAFFE Pepicree.—In the 


tabulated pedigrees 
of this family, taken from those in the “ Ulster” 
Office, which appear in a History of the Family of | 
Taaffe, privately printed at Vienna in 1856, there 








are many 01 ions which should be noticed. 

From 1373 to 1626, the descendants of th« 
following are not traced : — rd (eldest son 
Nichol ichard, Georg cholas (s. p.? 
Patrick Then Stephen of llr had a 
bably nother s n besides Peter. us Peter wi 
father of Nicholas, but had he oe er son The 
latter was father of (1) Christopher the elder), and 
2) John, who married Anna Plunket. But the 
descendants of ¢ hristopher are not traced, nor are 
th of their brother (3) Laurence. Possibly the 
latter was the or of S Stephen Taatte, of 
Dowanstown, ons |] “father, Lau 
rence,” in his | ice Taaffe was 
f Pep 

Again, I to believe that Luke 
Taatte, an off rmy of Jai IT., had 
brother, proba rald Taaffe who appear 
n the Par. Re loes. 

Th - 


| 


sons, Luke, Theobald, and Charles, 
scendants are not shown. 

Again, it is not probable that, in four generations, 
there should be only one son to carry on the line, 
yet we find it so stated in the case of Luke (son of 
John Taaffe, of Ballybragan, and his wife Anna 
Plunket), father of Christopher, father of Luke, 
father of Abel. 

Finally, there are many Taaffes conspicuous in 
the R. Cancell. Hib., &c., who were in possession 
of well-known Taafe estates, who are omitted, and 
these were connected with the Plunkets, Dowdalls, 
Donellys, Xe. 


but their de- 


Of the other Taaffes connected with Jamaica, 
Arthur had an only son named George, and his 
brother, the Rev. Henry Taaffe, had four sons, 
viz., Arthur, John, Richard, Thenen Arthur and 
Henry were the sons of Christopher and Anne, 
whereas Michael Taaffe, of Jamaica, was the son 


of Christopher and Mary. 

I do not think that there are any traces of these 
sons of Henry Taatte that island, and am dis- 
posed to believe that their descendants are, at the 
present moment, in Ireland, but unrecog rized. 





It is frequently difficult to obtain information in 
| the pure spirit of genealogy, for this reason, that 
those who possess t either re {' ire to be paid for 
it, or fear that some sinister motive is at the 
| bottom of the inquiry. I vell understand 
both difficulties—Ist, in the case of one who is 
simply a genealogist and no more, and 2nd, where 
an in] nee descends wit] n acct irate pedi- 
| gree, 

In the family of Taaffe, the head of the house 
|}amassed a large amount of property by being 
cranted the escheat of his kinsman’s forfeited 
estates about the end of th eventeenth century. 





In this w LY, prol ably , & great deal of cenealogical 
mfusion has arisen, and perhaps nothing short of 





n exhaustive investigation of the public archives 
ot Tre] 1 and il O ¢ f Pp iv te munimer . would 
be sufficient for the purpose of tructing a really 

le pedigree of th ent family. 5. 
P.S. I merely th out these suggestions with 


so valuable 
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and which may be regarded as a model provincial | ings. Thus I have heard it said of a om ible 
museum. The following are the fragment . hone intiful lady, who was, of course, beset by ‘ee 
“The house, that was my father’s ain, I “ she is polluted with them,” meaning meré Ly 
Is Jevell'd wi’ the breckan. ay they crowded about her. Poor persons 


And again 





| though of good character, if they become men 
“() where shall I go hide my vy head | cants, are said to be “ profligates.” Diseases 
O wherg shall I go wander , often called by names of quite different ailment 


O where shall I go beg my bread 
For here I'll bid langer.”’ 
Now, a Mrs Flint pe sessed a retentive memory, 


€.G.. 2 catarrh is called found P. A disease I 
infectious in cattle is called murrain. A paint 
aise ise of femal 1s is called a veed ; and an inflame 





} } } - } ] | 

nd sung 1 ny ¢ i ScCOLLISD ] lh 1s, I think that | sore a rose. S. T. P. 
ome of your rrespondents, who are well ac-| 

juainted with the early lyrics of Scotland, will be} Tovenine ror tHe Kine’s Evit.—This certi- 
ble to show that these lines are found in some | ficate, if not unique, is at least curious, and may 
incient song. Mrs. Flint, popularly known a3 | be found embalmed in the old register of Water 
Kirsty (Christina) Flint, died in her seventy-second | near Leek : 
year, 4th February, 1538. It was Mrs. Flint who | “To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 

got the chair which Burns had been nursed| “ We, the Minister & Churchwardens of the parish of 
from his mother, when she was leaving Dining | Waterfall, within your county of Stafford, doe hereby 
farm. and wh s now at Mansfeld, near New | certifie your princely Majesty that Alice Smyth, the 
Cumnock, the seat of the late Sir James G. Stuart- daughter of Edward Smyth, of Waterfall aforesaid, 


yeoman, hath not at any time heretofore had the sacred 
touch of your Sacred Majesty, to the Intent to be healed 
. of the Disease called the King's evil; having first care- 

, : fully examined into the truth thereof, as your gracious 
to a grant said to be signed by Leofric as B hop Majesty of your Royal will & pleasure hath lately com 
of Exeter in 1085 (5™ SS. ii. 304) leads me to} manded us. Witness our hands the 25th day of October, 
observe that in a public document of much interest | A’ Dom” 1684. 


and importance, given by Will stone sbury, “Thomas Malbone, curat 


Menteth, Bart T. RAMAGE. 


Osserne, Bisuor or Exetrer.—aA note relating 


- ’ . * Samson Parks, - 
namely - the o1 ler of the great Coun il he l 1 at «“ yee 0 Re risford, j Churchwardens 
Windsor on the feast of Pentecost, 107 2, appears (his mark.) 
the signature—“‘+ Ego Osl : Evoniensis Epis Joun Ser 
copus consenst, This, I think, would prove that | Highgate, N. 
Leofric could not then hold the Bishopric. , : ‘ 
In reference to Bish p Osbert. or Osberne. I | W ASTE-RIFF.” — Lady Barker, in her litt 


, ’ | boo n the Principles of Cooking ses s word, 
should like to ask whether he was not the same | 200k on the Pri f f Cooking, uses this wo 
person as Osbernus. the Precentor of C unterbury | and describes it as a north country word. Whence 
and biographe f St. Dunstan, who is described the last sylla ble? Like the Welsh giwastragf, the 


point, Lactantius says (De Falsa Sapientia, lib. 
Iron 1x Oax.—The frequent effect of lightning | ™- 15): ‘ Faciet sapiens inquit idem Seneca) ¢ 
upon this monarch of the forest has excited the | qU& non probabit, ut etiam ad majora transit 


. . le s 3 » sl r wast 
by Pitsci, circa 1074, as the intimate friend ‘and | Whok word seems to mean simply wa TOU 
councillor of Archbishop Lanfranc, and who is Bieta 
stated to be an Englishman I do not find any “THe Exp sustiries THE Means.”—This, lik 
thi rovir t} t m hy] yel 1 ) 
thing proving this to be lnpossibie or even 1Mpro- | many other points of belief and practice, m 

*, Dr rrTw_w | 7 r . 2 
bable. EDWARD Souty. clearly traced to pagan sources. Speaking on this 

Sutton, Surrey . 





attention of the phil sophic mind. After citing inveniat.” The wise man, says the same Senet 
several examples of the manner in which the oak | Will do things which he disapproves of, in order 
has been singled out from other trees immediately | compass higher ends. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


idjoining, and of equal height, a writer upon the] ,, . ae 
abiect savs : Tne Roya Veto.—It is often said that the: 

j : - Le i i oor a ee : a f ; - af 
“It is well known by chemists that oak contains a | iS no : nstance, since the reign of Wi liam ae , 
considerable portion of iron in its composition This the Royal veto being put on a Bill which h 
metal, it may be presumed, is held in solution by the sap, | passed both Houses of Parliament. But, according 
and equally distributed throughout the whole tree. May | to Sir John Bowring (Bentham’s Works, x., 211 

» * ; ret ne ne + + h ‘ L 230 » . ° > 
it not be owing to this ci mstan that the oak i George III. vetoed Bentham’s Panopticon Bill 
frequently a victim to that power, which in fact it] ,, 
, } that predicament. 


solicits with extended arms, to its own destruction 5s . 
| I erhaps this m ty not be stric tly correct ; the 





If the above be true, it is worthy of notice. 


Seas Buse ‘Bill may have been withdrawn, or not passed 
~~) through the last Parliamentary stage. 
Mayy Encuisn Worps 1x Uxster are used in LYTTELTON. 


senses wholly different from their established mear- 
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Queries. Stewarts’ chief bearing being the fi cheque) be- 
. res a tween three hunting horns, with bratches as sup- 
[We must request correspondents desiring information | skin “ kei eek. gall 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | Porters, and the motto elp tryst ; and in 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | consequence, and even otherwise, it is pretty 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] | generally allowed, that at first they must have 
| filled the office of hunter, forester, or fowler, under 
Serpe, Sempriy (tHE SurNAME).—Taylor, in | the High Stewarts, who received vast possessions 
his very valuable work on Words and Places (ed. from David I. and his immediate successors, and 
1864, p. 403, note), in animadverting on the | among others the barony of Renfrew, which was 
hanges and errors in names, and the tendency to | co-extensive with the present shire, and within 
contract their original forms, mentions (as does which was the extensive and “ prohibited forest 
Lower, in his English Surnames), that Semple | lying south-east of Paisley, as well as others in 
is a corruption of St. Paul. For this opinion, will | Strathgryfe, the name of that portion of the barony 


e of your learned coutributors say whether | which is situated westwards of the Black-Cart, or 





there is any sufficient authority, or what are the Kert-Lochwinnoch. R. 
examples of this change? None are known to me. 
The Semples (of Scotland), whose chief seat was Bueny, on Buverer, Famiry.—The writer is 


Ellistoun, in Lochwinnoch parish, Renfrewshire, are the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
1 very ancient. and. at one time, were also a very traditions are that the family was settled in the 
potent far ilv. Thev were first ennobled in the « d | Midland Counties : nd about London. The Ame- 
of the fifteenth century, by James IV., in the person rican branch descends from two brothers, who 


indifferently called Elziotstoun, Elliotstoun, or | inxious to hear of any members of this family in 
| 


I 


of John. then Sheriff of Renfrew. who was created | sailed from Ipswich about 1630, 

Lord Semple. The first of the family known issaid}| _ Joun E. Barney. 
to have flourished in the time of Alexander III. of | Stretford Manchester. 

Scotland ; and at least one of them, Robert by a ee ii 
ame, is, in a charter to him by King Robert Bru Whseneh ths Madieces of Mie, Unedin af Bon 


n the beginning of the fourteenth century, of the 
whole lands within the tenement of Largs, Ayi 
shire, belonging to, and which were forfeited by 


Oxford Street, I have before me three pieces of 


English money which have had their reverses filed 
~ : “ . 2 | smooth, and inscriptions engraved thereon. The 
<ing John Baliol, called “ Roberto, dicto Sympil.” | SU00N%» 8H et; {ges 1 th 
i after times, assumed more than oné | first piece 18 = ing ol aCCm 4 nne, ae om 
whe eorPraam at oe rr .| record inscribed is “ Ann Hopes, born Novy. 10th, 
rthography, but latterly, and chiefly, the forms of | ,-_- ,, - ‘ger , ~ aes 
: 1d Semple. It must be mentioned 1777. The second piece is yurpenny bit 
Md} npie. nus ¢ mentioned, | , . ‘ ry 
: . - Y a 3 . (Maundy money) of George III., date 1762, on 
however, that, by a tradition in Renfrewshire, . : “on : “a , 
- s : : here | which, replacing the figure 4 erased from the 
the ¢ n of Symp l, &c. was the aayective | _ . . > as “ 4 >: r 
a Bg “ri ; : > aa reverse, is this inscription: “ Martha Ellis, born 
hn ° much as it is said that the first of t 
; Asn 1 as l uldi that the first of the | = 908% OF 1 . . : 
~mily. this Rol eoniden nie | Augt. 17,1785.” The third piece is another Queen 
mily, this 0 rt. or some ancestor, Was 0 { . onne . . > 7 
: . : , “2, “| Anne’s shilling, the reverse bearing the following 








mptec, OF mmon man, one holding no lands, 
intil the ti ' ~ s ‘neo. | “matory sonnet :— 
itil the time of his elevation into note, in cons¢ “To 
juence of a successful feat in surgery, by which My soul 
the life of Robert IT. was saved through his per- Ev’ word conveys a Dart, 
forming the Cxesarian operation upon this king’s Thro™ y* Ear into y* Heart ; 
mother, the Princess Marjory Bruce, wife of Every Feature gives Desier, 
Walter, High Stew rt of Scotland. The Prin- a en daaern 
cess in hunting, or in returning from it to her Oh! thou Heav’n of all Delight. 
husband’s castle of Renfrew on the Clyde, fell Sarah Wint. 
from her horse at a spot between Paisley and London.” 
R nfre Ww, wl i h was marked in after times by aiOna fourth cire ular pie ce of silve A the size of n 
cross—“ Queen Blearie’s Cross ” as it was called— | shilling (I cannot exactly determine whether it 


and the re by! d her neck dislocated. Robert Il..the 
Cesar-child, from his having had red, or blood-shot 


was originally a coin), both sides are covered with 
engraving. On the obverse is a representation of 
eyes, was called and known as “ King Blearie ” a female, cross in hand, weeping at a tomb ; this 
blear eye; and a tradition, which is uniform, | latter displaying these words, “Flora Plant, of 
would have it that this arose from the eyes of the Leake, died April 10, 1845, aged 56.” On the 
child being acc identally injured in course of an | reverse appears, “ A Present from his Uncle and 
operation. In one MS. the operator is called Sir Aunt Edw. and Elizabeth Evans to Will. Baker, in 
John Forester. That the Semples were vassals of | remembrance of their beloved Sister and his affec- 
the High Stewarts of Scotland is undoubted. As tionate Aunt. Lincoln, Nov. 1, 1845.” I would 
patronage arms, they bear the cheveron cheque (the | fain learn something about these and similar pieces, 
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M | } Lor HH ( 
M I h S$, « » le Vvears 
wit he al vas publ he Sines 

i eat] ] been ascribed to a Rey 

Vir. Wills Phere i myster } this tl} 

I< t er Di 1 Maturin lend his name 

T trick ] off on C rl Or 

t pretended aut! hip of Will piece of 

the same mint which tried deprive 

Campbell of the authorship of The Exile of E 

a question about The Universe indu me t 





whether there is any modern or recent edition 

of ha iturin’s most extraordinary romance, Mel 
the Wanderer. It is an eloquent and imaginative 
effort of genius, and of more value than all the 
sensational romances of the present day put to- 
gether. A French translation has recently appeared 
at P; ris. A few years ago The House of Mi torvo, 
a youthful production by Maturin, was reprinte: 
in London, but the publisher (probably owing to 
copyright law) did not interfere with Melmoth ti 
Wanderer. The House of Montorio is a romanc 
of the Radcliffe-Minerva school, and Maturin was 
hamed that he ever perpetrated such a puerility. 


Mcrriuixne Kyockers with Kip Gtroves.—I 

there any significance in the use of a white kid 

love for muffling the door knocker wh n an “ in- 

teresting eve - ’ has taken place in a household 

Dickens describes the process with great humour 
} 





n one of his noe . The r l and clove | ive 

heard) is or w ised in the case of a male in 

he left for a gir Can any reader of “N. & Q 
unt for the sele n of a rather unsuitabl 

irticle for th purpose nd x J gi aan ed ( 


sel fast. 

GitBert Wuite, or SELBORNE.—I possess one 
of his sermons written in that caligraphy for which 
he was so famous. From the style, however, and 
the very few erasures in it, I cannot help suspecting 
it is not original. It is on the text Matt. xxv. 30, 
and commence , “ These words are the concl 
ol the Parable of the Talents, and designe d by 





Saviour to stir up all Christians to faithfulnes 
and zeal in the exercise of all those powers 

| ns,” XC. Perhap some one can tl t it for 
me from this beginning. It w first pre hed at 
Selborne A 6. 1758, and, between that date 
I Aug. 19, 1792, did duty at that village seve 
times l Farringdon no less than twelve 


times. PELAGI 
Tue Lone PartiaMent.—Thomas Raikes (se 
Journal, 1858, vol. ii. p. 337), when in Par 
illed, 14th Nov., 1842, on “ Montrond” (in the 
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om h ten b ther yon é now ssage of Herodotus, &c.) was taken 
the Long P harl ] time Y nen, or supernatural token: see the 
v he begged to r 1 1} ] p »q 1oted by the commentators. 





ther’s hook to read.” H the hook be And here it simply means that Cupid, who wa 
l by any of the French bibliographer naturally in attendance on the lovers, showed hi 
Ocruar Hamst. | approval of their endearments by sneezing. 
Phen ¥ The peculiarity of the passage is that, by its 
1, it may mean that the approval was 
, 





Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., Pinxt. John Bromley | *initied either by eeze dexter or a sneeze 
ty ; hig ey . and that both as to grammar and sens« 











Publis] by “ Robert Simpson, 20, St. : “ : . 
D Terra Camden Town.” The picture ! either reading 1s defensi Compare the very 
rf ci . A i vu i. i ; ‘ at , ” > . 
: Sheen: hetetinnien tenes tinal wath. on grammatical variations, in the Art of Pluck, on 
I wish to ask if tl hoes ¢ the bov : the words “ Hannibal transivit Alpes summa dili- 
if SA i ) ires O1 | OVS are 
" 1 ; ; enti 
traits, and if so, whom dothey represent? If aa . ° 
. tha on. that thay are portrait 1. Written and punctuated as follows—* Amor 
lres, tn eV are TtLratt . . on 
. I nistram, u ite dextrai ernuit approbationem 


W. H. Parrersoy, _ | *istram, ut ante dex! 





veans, “Cupid, who before (the return of 
“TH ‘ 1691 The | Septi had sneezed on the right (meanin 
New Stat ir Majest King | disfavour), now sneezed nection (by sneezing) on 
Wil ? y G. M. Who is the left.” This is the n elegant as to language, 
t] ith ywn of him? The | and is quite correct in s ; for it is well known 





book is p John Wyat, at th s illustrated by the Greek word €vwvvpos) that 
Gol iL 1691,” and | the left hand was, in omens, considered lucky. 
5 cle t then Marquis | The commentators profoundly explain this so as to 
f (" er ~ . 





.. PASSINGHAM. reconcile it with the general sense of derter a 
urable, by reminding us that that which was 
laine . ‘ ; n the left hand of a man on earth was towards the 
wre. ,*? —."? | right hand of the god peering down on him from 


ome t. 2. Written as follow “Sinistram ut ante, 
: eS eae We ares Fak ~? | dextram,” &c.—it means just the reverse ; sinistra 
laliienatnal Ne by H au Berwin wong cont of | 2nd dextra being taken in the ir more ordinary 
ag: ise. | sense, and it is hard to say that they may not be 

The modern translators (Cowley’s is a con- 
ible versio1 Mr. George Lamb and Mr. 





‘ , T Marti ‘ ' ] nse ; ‘ itter 
. As th of all places t nating in | _veod Martin, assume this sense as a matter 
| I é of Danish « n, how ean | @ Course — . » os 
} } ‘ 3. I must admit I have always rather fancie 
« ( th rreat s y + y 


aed ; " third sense : that both positions were favourable, 
tie > the whole sense resting on the exe, and the 
- , | meaning being merely that Cupid was favourable 
throughout the interview (in which no such defi- 


te change, at the time. is indicated as in Horace’s 


Replies. ge, si , hot] 
mous paralle one of Lydia), and ha oth 
CATULLUS : “HOC UT DIXIT,” &. (SNEEZING) ous parallel on Lye — 


she ; | before and after the lovers had poke n they were 
(9 S. 11. 396. lof the same mind, and Cupid, hovering all round 






Neither Mr. Landor nor any other man can | them, gave his approval. But none of these points 
make nse of this passage of Catull Mr. | are very material. 
CoLLins (or his copyist) has written rhe The parenthesis would be consistent with sens 
parenthesis, which is in no case wanted, makes th nd grammar if it included d ; but it is at 
passa nonsense ;: here pl l. |b wh lly needl i er away. 

If Baskerville’s is the only edition Mr. Couurys | LYTTELTON. 
has, and if he has printed it in this way, I can und P.S. It is needless to explain the sort of ellip- 
stand Mr. ¢ LIN perplexity ; for Baske é ) . . wi 


: yhy tic il zpos TO OHpatvopevor which is require 1 for 
editions (I think) never have any notes. Other tl 
. th 


e first two of the above version 
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Pleased and tickled with the sound, 
Sneezed aloud, and all around 

The little Loves, that waited by, 
Bow’'d, and bless’d the augury.” 

‘Amor sicut antea sternuendo ediderat (sinis- 
tram approbationem) omen sinistrum (infaustum) 
ita nune sternuendo edidit (dextram approbationem) 
dextrum (faustum) omen,” is Doering’s correct ex- 
planation ; while J. Scaliger, who has imitated 
this poem in elegiacs— 

“ Hee effatus ubi, leva de parte secundis } 
Alitibus dextrum sternuit omen amor,’ 
has confused the two sneezings and destroyed the 
sense, W. E. Bucktey. 


The presumed sacred significance of sneezing, 
and the habit of confirming the sneezer, both seem 
to be at least as old as Homer. Telemachus wishes 
that his father would return to punish the insolence 
of the suitors, and has no sooner expressed the wish 
than he is seized with a sneezing fit that makes 
the apartment ring. Whereupon Penelope calls 
the attention of Eumzus to the fact of her son 
having sneezed at those words, and laughs out with 
joy at the good omen. The hare situation is 


remarkable ; but here is the substance of it: 
Qs dato TyA€payxos be ry Fran fa apd Ri be 
dopa 


gpepdaheor KavaXnoe ye€ a LOUE be [TyveAor €ia’ 


aiva 0 ap Lvpator érea TTEpoevTa TPoTr sa" 





Epyéo , Lot, TO Le 0 eval Tov woe Ki deooov. 
ov X op vit as, O pa VLOS ETETT Ipe TUG €ETETCL, 
Od., xvii. 541. 
J. L. Tuprer. 

Rugby. 


DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
5 S. ii. 364. 

The strictures of Ere on the translation of the 
passage from the Purgatorio, Canto iii. 28-30, 
seem scarcely borne out by a careful consideration 
of the text. The poet relates that, in ascending 
the mountain with his guide, the sun flamed ruddy 
behind him, and he perceived his shadow cast in 
front. Not seeing any other shadow but his own, 
he begins to fear that Virgil has abandoned him, 
but his faithful companion assures him of his 
presence, and alludes to the fact that it is evening 
at Naples, where his body which did cast a shadow 
lies buried. Then comes the passage in question, 
explaining how it is that his spiritualized body 
casts no shadow. “Do not marvel at this,” says 
he, “any more than at what exists in the skies, 
where one ray of light does not obscure another.” 
The sense is plain and simple, and exactly resolves 
the poet’s doubt. The idea of two heavens, one 
translucent to the other, seems far-fetched and 
entirely unnecessary, nor would it be an apposite 
illustration of the difference between the spiritual 
and corporeal body, which is the gist of the 
passage. 





The only difficulty is the introduction of the 
article il between “altro” and “raggio.” This is 
a question of authorities. Cary translates the 

assage— 

, . “ Nor thou 
Marvel if before me no shadow fall, 
More than that in the skyey element 
One ray obstructs another.” 

This corresponds exactly with Longfellow’s trans- 
lation, and shows that in the texts they both 
followed the il was omitted. 

In the critical edition of Carlo Witte, in which 
every possible care was taken to ensure correct- 
ness, i/ is not found. 

In Mrs. Ramsay’s translation (3 vols. 1862-3) 
the passage stands thus: 

“If here no shadow by my form is made, 

Thou shouldst not marvel more than at the skies, 
Jecause on them the sunbeams are not stayed.” 
This is unsatisfactory, and shirks the difficulty. 

The version of Maria Francesca Rossetti (1871) 
corresponds almost literally with that of Cary :- 

** Now if in front of me no shadow falls, 

Marvel not at it more than at the heavens, 
Because one ray impedeth not another.” 

At the same time it is only fair to state that 
there are authorities leaning towards the view 
taken by Erem. In the Venetian edition of 
1568, printed by Pietro da Fino, and edited with 
notes by Bernardino Daniello da Lucca, although 
the article i/ is omitted in the text, the com- 
mentator gives the following exposition of th 
passage :— 

** Hora se tu non vedi, dice, seguitando Virgilio dinanzi 

me alcun’ ombra, non ti dei mareavigliare pit che 
faresti de’ Cieli; che perche tuyo cio é cielo, non 
INGOMBRA, non occupa all’ altro il Raaero, la luce; che 
se fosse altramente, cio é che l'un cielo occupasse il lume 
all’ altro, non potrebbe esso lume penetrando per qualli 
mostrarsi alla veduta nostra; ed i cieli non diafani e 
transparenti sariano, ma per il contrario, sodied oppachi.” 

The capitals are in the original. 

“ Now, saith he, if thou dost not see any shadow fol- 
lowing Virgil in front of me, thou must not marvel any 
more than thou wouldst at the heavens, because the one, 
that is the sky, does not hinder, or usurp the ray, the 
light from the other; if it were otherwise, that one 
(part of the) sky took the light from the other, it could 
not be the penetrating light by which all things are 
manifest to our view, and the heavens would not be 
diaphanous and transparent, but, on the contrary, solid 
and opaque.” 

This deliverance is rather obscure, and if Erem 
thinks it favours his view he is entitled to the 
benefit. I have not met with any edition in which 
the il is inserted, and it would appear that all the 
translators I have quoted have been equi lly 
unfortunate. The codices in the Vatican, if they 
could be consulted, would settle the question. 

A. Picton. 





Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I hope Eres will excuse me if I venture to call 
in question the correctness of his interpretation (as 
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opposed to Longfellow’s) of the passage in Dante’s 
Purgatorio already quoted and repeated below. 
Erem is so evidently an Italian scholar that } 
think he might not have suggested such an inter 
pretation had he taken the from the 
Verona edition of 1750 with Pompeo Venturi’s 
commentary, a copy of which is now lying before 
me. I havea understood that edition to be 
a valuable and and the thre 
lines are printed thus 


passage 


lways 
reliable one, in it 


**Ora se innanzi a me nulla s'adombra, 


Non te maravigliar pitt che de’ cieli, 
Che l oall altro raqgio non ingombra.’ 


» that there is here 


ecio,” but there is a 


, it is important to observ 
» article before the noun “r 
“ond “ che” beginning the sen contained in 
third line; and I feel nfident that, reading 

e two last lines as they stand above, according 
to the strictest grammatical construction, their 


tence 


plain and substantial meaning is to this effect 
“Do not marvel more at this than that, in the 
firmament (amongst the heavenly bodies), one ray 
f light does not obstruct another.” 
Dante’s philosophical and, more especially, 
ystronomical similes and allusions are so frequent 
I say usque ad nauseam ?), that this inter 


etation appears to be quite natural and Dantesque. 
onfess that, on the other hand, I cannot under- 
nd Erem’s opposition of one heaven to another 
heaven. In English we call the firmament “ the 
Heavens,” and surely the Italian “ cieli” is here 

‘cieli ” in this passage 


pr 
I< 


n that But 
the plural num and if Erem’s interpreta- 
tion were correct, the verb ought to agree with it 
and be in the plural al whereas we have seen 
that ” is in the singular, and must 
have ‘ and not “ cieli” for it l . 
And again, if Erem’s construction were the right 
one, the second “ che” beginning the third line 
would be superfluous. 

I may be permitted to add, as a general opinion, 


sed sense. 


} 


per, 


: 1" 
I8s if 








“ } 
ingomobra 


io” $ nominative 


Walt A 


that Dante’s Italian is compressed and condensed 


in such an extraordinary degree as to defy any 


English poet to translate the Divina Commedia line | 


for line ; and that great indulgence as to minutia 
of expression may well be afforded to those who 


ike the attempt. M. H. R. 


th 
5th 


REGINALD, CounT DE VALLETORTA S. ii 
368, 414.)—W. G. T. is on an entirely wrong track 
in his attempt to connect this noble, whoever he 
might be, with Beatrix von Falkmont, the third 
wife of Richard, Earl of Cornwall. It is strange 
that to this day it should still be supposed an 
open question whether Beatrix were Richard’s 
wife or not, when the Chronicle of Hayles, his own 
foundation, records the year of her marriage, and 
the Patent Roll of 5 Edw. IL, as well as an In- 
quisition of 4 Edw. I., describes her as “ Beatrix 





} hildl SS, 


Regina Alemannia,” the latter adding “ que fuit 
uxor Ricardi Regis Alemanniz.” I doubt also 
whether “the Roy il House of Cologne ” be a correct 
term. Beatrix was the daughter of Theodore von 
Falkmont or Falquemont,and niece of Conrade von 
Hohentetten, Archbishop of Cologne, who was suc- 
ceeded in his see by Enge Ibrecht von Faq lemont, 
probably a rel: Iti on- 
ible whether Richard de Cornewall, natural son of 
Earl Richard, be not a fictitious person altogether. 


tive. She died issueless. s quest 


Richard had (with five other children who died 
in infancy) three legitimate sons who attained 
manhood, and two illegitimate sons. The former 


were Henry, son of his first wife, Isabel shal, 


Mar 
who married, but died childless ; Edmund, son of 
his second wife, Sancha of Provence (by various 
writers miscalled Scientia, Cynthia, C ! nd 
even Crucia), who succeeded his father Earl of 
Cornwall—not as King of the Ron married, 
out died childl and Richard » son of 
Sancl killed at the iege of Berwick in 1296 
It is certain that this legitimate Richard left no 
son, or he would have I e Earl of Cornwall on 
Edmund’s death in 1300; but he 1 have left 
d cht S$; al P} rently he did leay widow 
inless “ Johanna « fuit uxor Ricardi de Corr 
waille Rot. Pat., 15 Edw. IT.) we the widow 
f his s ppose 1 illegitimate brothe pe yn of 
whom I find no t n ntemporary record 


sons of Earl Richard who are thu 
recorded were (1) Geoffrey, termed “‘ consanguineus 
noster Rot. Pat., 4 Edw. IIT), whose 
Margaret, and who left two icl 


llecit mate 
wife was 
sons,— Richard, died 
and Geoffrey (Inq. Post. Mort. Ricardi 
17 Edw. IIL, i. 50); and (2 
hom Earl Edmund grant as 


Cornewaille, 


ie 
ae 


to W made a 


frater meus,” 1293 (Accounts of Exchequer, v. 8 
and whose Inquisition was taken March 12, 1313 
6 Edw. IL, 16), when his son William w 


1140, it is 
Corne waille 
he left 


assertion 


returned his heir. In Harl. MS. 
asserted that the doubtful Richard de 
thus Edmundi Com >and that 
Edmund (fol. 123). first 
eems rather improbable, since 
a very prominent member of the sect of the Boni- 
Homines (the Protestants of his day), and they 
were usually particular about their morality. But 
1 pedigree given in Harl. MS. 3288, fol. 50, states 


was “n tls, 


i son 


Edmund was 


that “Joan, daughter of Edmund, Earl of Corn- 
wall ”—query, if not Richard rather ?—married 
Ralph Valletorte, and her daughter Joan married 





a connexion be- 


Richard Champernoun. Here is 
but whether it 


tween Cornwall and Valletort 
throws any light on the subject, or “ makes con- 
fusion worse confounded,” I le: to your corre 
spondent. One point at least is certain; that 
Beatrix von Falkmont was mother of no son, 
legitimate or illegitimate, of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall. HERMENTRUDF. 


ive 
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Tne PRETENDER IN ENGLAN 52 S. ii. 408. | A woodeut shows the Duke dancing at Dn upers’ 
KARL inquires for Thack ’ for repre | Hall *in February last” (1 
senting, in Esmond, that the Pretender was in I’. G. Srernens. 
England at the time of tl eath of Queen Anne. - , 

thout regard to what at ed “ facts I ‘Autp Rosry Gray ” (5" S. ii. 205, 271, 392 


| 
( n | , 
supply evidence of temporary belief that the | Mr. J. Hupaxp Samira is under a wron 
| 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart was r London at eye as to the English composition to ti 

} T ; } ba 4 Auld Robin Gray. he music is by tl] 
the period in question Chet s a tract in th 
British Mus¢ mm ohuin dt yi oie um Leeve not Leavy , and it Is 

Ath, on , . ™ itation of the Scottish melody, The Brid 

“ An Account of the Whole Procession (of Pope, Devil, ™ npr he S es. he Mand 
and Pretender), As it was carried thro’ the City and | 9700 9 one oF apa sential " 
Suburbs, and burnt at Charing-C on Saturday-night | last, the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe s y 
last, &c. London: Printed and Sold by J. Read in | J/lustrations to Johnson’s Scots Musical Mu : 
White-Pryers, and J, Baker in Pater-Noster-Row, 1717. | iii, 310:—“I had heard the two lines, quoted 
Price TT hree Pence Collection of Satirical Prints, here. long ago, but since have met with a copy of 





Th the ballad, whi h, if genuine, could never have 
lis tract omprises tter-press al woodcuts. "3 " » 

‘ er : . ar , : | beet ing to the air now called Auld Robi 
The latter need not detain us ; the former consists 


| Also the Rev. William Leev« vys, in the Preface 1 


1 ] rip on ¢ t] t : roCcesSSl( 1] re } le . 
S oe ae alleged p hon 2 m th ito Six Sacred Airs or Hymaus, that “in the yea : 
‘Roe-Buck ” in Cheapside to the “ Young Man the ! : ye 1 
Coffee-H ” at Cl ( \ the latt | 1770, when residing with his family at Richmond, 
_s , : fi S ¢] ne ter! in Surrey. he received from the Honble. Mrs 
place certain effigies representing the three Ps lp ‘ “ts aa : wT 
. : ; Syron a copy of I y Ann Lindsay’s verses, whi 
sonages named in the title, and other in livi ls, | ° “rt.5 fee ; . 
wer tted t « enum B re.” Ty he immediately set to music. He adds that “i 
vere mmiutt to a sumptuous Oo e | . » . . M 
Pret tte * —y f ““ | may not be unsatisfactory to declare, which can | 
retender makes a sort of ographical confession, | , ° . ; . 
cf : - done with the clearest conscience, that he neve 


such as Paul Lorraine (see Swift’s Essay on | 1 o£ > gio sunaie tien } , é 
English Bubbles) and hi sateen in eliee heard of any otl Isic lis own ng ‘ 
tis | im ; ; “| applied to these interesting words.” Mr. Leev« 








Ordinary of Newgate, Guthree, who | . . ‘ 
: . . | composition is a Recitative l is q 
—‘‘ saves half Newgate with a dash, | dissimilar to the Scotch air under : 
were only too well accustomed to publ sh. T} name of T) Brideqroom arat. Compare in 





t 


Pre le nae r de | re ) | Wood’s No ‘ of Scotlan l. . a ) n l 22. l hear l, 

‘Old Lewis ! many years ago, that Mr. Leeves was preferred 
Interest, and he kept | fi the Rectorship of Wr m, near Bath, 
into the humble Condition a Bisl eT . 
was seemingly to be Sacrifi to the Hishopric of Jamal 
Enemies, but our wv Sister, and 
privately to elude the Force , : oe 
at Barleduc, from whence I made a trip to § rset CLOCK-STRIKING (5 5, 
House, but was soon Frighten’d away again by the Sound | Mr. oo has, perhaps, miscounted the strikes. 
of a Proclamation, at which Sir Patrick and I scowr'd a ay cloch ks fre jue ntlv repeat the last hour. At 
off. Soon after dear Sister departed this mortal Life, Pal nd Intra, on Lago Maggiore, the clocks 
but the Schemes not being yet entirely finish’ pa oe Be lore, LOCK 

















good Friends not having the Spirit of , Hanover trike as follows : at one o’clock, the hour alone is 
whipt over before me,” &c |} struck on a great bell ; at a quarter past one, wi 
It mav be noteworthy that em hear a small bell sound « for the juarter, and 

. . J J } 1 } 
entertained at an earlier date, and then a repetition of the last hour given on th 
an alleged visit to Londor I yreat bell ; at the h hour, we have two unded 








midable person than th ender }on the small bell, and « € on the large be ip & 

shal Duke of Berwick, who, according to 7 thre quarters, we have tiuree on the small ben, 

Triumphs of Provid over Hell, France, and and one again on the large bell ; at two o% lo k, 

Rome, No. 1296 in the above-named collection of | V® have (as the case at every hour) the hour I 

satires, was in London shortly before the so-called | 0”: In this arrangement there is some 1 eaning 
Assassination Plot” against William III. The | St Michael’s clock at Hamburg must be sadly ou 

Marshal’s advent is thus quaintly described : | of ty r, Or, at = 5 larter x, its hour bell 

** But to prepare things, Be first must go, woula not UDG h has not 





And there remain awh I to; rived. James Henry Drxoy. 
Who, reckoning that the Plot w: 





miy ] ai l, 











Dances at Dra; * Hall in masquerad o. 1 
With High-Crown’'d Hat, and "bout his neck a Ruff: l ) 
Better becoming Him than Steel, or Buff: ll the 
And tho’ the rest in Ignorance did lie, ] 
WELcomME To Town was still t Plotter’s cry. 
Sut hoping now all things would well succeed, Refi Glasgow, 1868).” Other works 





He back again to Fra returns with speed,” &c. might be mentioned as illustrative of the history 
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J ; L6G: ] W 
I Er er Off i 
l I lion pa 
hief invecte i ¢ I paling f 
y argent and gules; on chief 
of the first. Primate Mar 
1678. Fun. Ent 
nd 14, 20] Y. 8S. M 
s Marries (5% § . 07 
hy le for Mr. Marpl 
sir Joseph Paxton w nat 
r parties for adv ind é 
Henry Wren, of Manch r, 
happened to be frequently in 
od of Chats th when the 
lels were making for th ea 
re, and they were shown to hin 
n that the principles of constru 
ind the strength 1d form of the 
t 3 t llte insufhicient tf 


Century Tokens 
is right in attribut 


ngs made fr 


le by Paxton, and 
1 tl } tually used 
I ennnot posit vely 


+} 


mth 
5 


ing 


Mr 


ce of 185] the 


ren 
mproved models were made by 


works in Manchester, an 


Wren 


owed me 


At this 


Curistiz, to Penkridg 


is, London, for this 


re 


ell 


} 


eT 


i sen ) 
them 
ELLCEI 
sLI 
S. il. 269 
+} ] 
the token 
e, and 
ison, that 


rally pronounced by Staffordshire 
r The spelling on mar ’ tl 


ry tokens is alme | 
1 its character. The 
instance, are frequen 


‘ 


of the 


or Daintree ; one of Smethwick, 

appe Ts i 
+] ’ 

I think, to 


I ple $s are suffi vie 


that issuers of 
guided almost inv riably in their s 





pe ll 


’ 
ing 


tokens were 
by the 
‘ 
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l pronut tion of the name of the town or 
eems, therefore, to me that P« nkridge 
the towa for tl token alluded to to be 
1 under W. H. Taytor. 
Tne “ Catenturists ” (5 §., ii. 269.)—A Cal- 
enturist one labouring under Calentura, a form 
of delir ) ch rs are said to be liable at 
eading t lf-destruction 
by a calenture 1 led, 
The mariner v rapture sees 
On the smooth Ocean's azure l, 
Enam 1 ls and verdant trees. 
With « ? longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove, 
And he leaps and down he sinks.” 
Dean Swift (The South Sea). 
The name for the disease. which is not now dis- 
tinguished as of special character, . Spanish one. 


It is also described in 
Tue “ Mopern Ac 
both rare 


published in 1679 in 


n folio, and in October, 1714, in 8vo. 
Esq., F.R.S., of Cookridge, 


vas Thomas Kirke, 


R. J. 


Cowper's Nofa. 
l 


couNT oF ScoTLanp” (5% 
It was first 
5, in 1699 
The writer 


and curious. 


dto., again in 16 





near Leeds. He was born 22nd December, 1650, 


married llth July, 1 


1706 Thoresby styles 


the Ducatus Leodien 
teresting, though it 


grossest form, 1S 1 


“_ 24th April, 
lear friend” in 
he Account is highly in- 





is unfortunately coarse, and 


rethren as “ pro l, arrogant, 


bloody, barbarous, and in- 


‘he 9 heta mulierum, in its 


in force (p. 19) ; 


and at p. 21 we are told that they “‘cut collops ” 


of the living cow, unt 
all to pieces ; 
off as much as will sat 
and let her go till thei 
new supply.” 
Man hester Free Libr: 
some MS. notes by tl 
kno rn i bl ophile, am 

tt itanh on K 


nay, sometimes 


th term, as sugges sted by various 


il “they have mangled her 
they will only cut 
isfie their present appetites, 
r greedy stomachs call for a 





A copy of this tract, now in the 


iry (62 P 17/28193), contains 
1e late Wm. Ford, the well- 
ongst them a transcript of a 
irke. It i too coarse for 
Wituiam E, A. Axon. 


206 To the very in- 





V. T. on the derivation of 


authorities, I 


may add yet another derivation, Haydn’s Dic- 


/ of Dates ri 
rived by some fro 
: J 4} 


1 
contederates : / ovners 


Calvinist applied to the 


France, followers of C 


ving “ Huguenots, a term 
n the German Ejidgenossen, 
from Huaues. a Genevese 
Reformed party in 
NEOMAGUS. 


ilvin.” 


There are these derivations of their origin given 
by Bailey in his Dictionary. He says— 
‘‘ Bither from huc nos venimus, the beginning of the 


first protestation of tl 


1e Apologetical Oration made 
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before Cardinal Lotharingius in the time of Francis IT. “And knowing how great a respect her Vu / had 


of France ; or from Hugon, a gate in the city of Tours, 
where they assembled when they first stirred ; or q. d. 
les Guenots de Husse, i.e., John Huss’s Im} _ 
The meaning Bailey gives is “ A nickname given 
by the Papists in France to the Protestants there.” 
Frepk. Rve. 


Tue Bow! re Poaraons (5" §, ii, 385. 
“To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander 

till he find it stopping « bung-hole 

I remember seeing, years ago, on the Nile in 
Upper Egypt, some sugar-works, where the animal 
charcoal was, I think, obtained from the mummy- 
pits, but I am not positive. In this utilitarian 
age, however, we must not be surprised at “ senti- 
ment” going out altogether. Did n t a scientific 
lect urer re ently suggest practical enlightenment 
by the bodies and bones of our namely, 
by burning them in retorts and utilizing the gas? 
Why sh ould not 


ancestors 
we turn the ancient Egyptians to 
account, and fertilize fields with them ?! seeing that 
we drive docks and railways through the resting 
places of our own dead ; and, moved by pl beian 
curiosity and inquisitiveness, desecrate the tombs 
of the mighty Plantagenets and other monarchs 
of England ; and unhesitatingly rifle the abodes of 
the ancient Celts and Saxons in the pursuit of 
* antiquities, 

Another age, and not a d stant one, may see 
foundlings, paupers, and idiots handed over to th 
physiologists of the day to be vivisected fot the 





| he v is elected in 1768 


benefit of science. Georce R. Jesse. 
SoMASTER AND Ketuanp Famities (5 §, ii. 

348.)—In answer to your correspondent, I beg to] 

inform him that the branch of which Sir Samuel 


Somaster was a member died out in the male line, 


and the headship was continued by the family of 


a younger brother, a member of f which had been 
Archdeacon of Totnes. Also it was John Kelland 
who died in 1691, and not the John Kelland who 
died in 1679, who married the heiress of Somaster. 
a Kellands were the younger branch of the 

lily of Kelland of Kelland and Lapford Court 
of whick h I am now the eldest surviving 


ranch became extinct in the male line in 1712, 
vy the death of John Kelland of Painsford. Your 
correspondent may find monuments of the family | 
at Painsford :—“ John Kelland, Esq., 1679; John 
Kelland . Esq , 1691; John Kelland, Esq., 7s” 
The identity of the Kelland and Somaster families 
I have never heard before disputed. 
’, H. Kevvayp. 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Dvucness oF MARLBOROUGH AND QvEEN ANNE 


(5™ §. ii. 308.)—The Duchess, in her Account of 


her Conduct, London, 8vo., 1742, p. 226, says :— 


fa 

( re pre sen- | 
tative of the senior branch); and the Painsford | 
- | 
by 


_ 


for the writings of certain eminent divines, | nde led to 
my narrative the directions given by the author of the 
Whole Duty of Man with relation to friendship ; the direc- 
tions in the ¢ m Prayer Book before the communion 
with regard to reconciliation, together with the rules 
laid down by Bishop Taylor upon the same head.” 


And the Duchess rel lates sul bsequently, after the 
Queen had read her papers, that, 

‘As she was passing by me in order to receive the 
communion, she looked with much good nature 
very graciously smiled upon me. But the smile a 
pleasant look [ had reason afterwards to think were 
given to Bishop Taylor and the Comr Prayer Book 
and not to me.” 






The entire letter is preserved amongst the Coxe 
MSS., xv. 123, and is — in — Th mson’s 
Life of the Duchess of Marll , London, Svo., 
1839, ii. Appendix, 509, Et DWARD Sony. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THI 
DvcKe oF CUMBERLAND, 1772: Bicarriety (5% 
S. ii. 307.)—This pamphlet on the marriage of 
Henry Frederick Duke of Cumberland with Lady 
Anne —yee y daughter of Simon Earl of Car- 
b —_ ‘ton, and widow of Christopher Horton, Esy., 
4 tton Hall, in the county of Dert 

Thomas Pownall, a gentleman of cons 
attainments and political knowledge, a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and a con- 






Vv, Was writ 








stant contributor to the Archwologia. 

To distingui h hin from h ther Jol n who 
was also an anti q . he was entitled Governor 
Pownall, having "hae eebies and Captain- 


General of South Carolina and other American 

cole aies. Recalled to England at his own req rest, 
a member of the House of 
Commons, and signalized himself in the debates 
by his energetic speeches against the war with 
America. He was born at Lincoln in 1722, and 
died at Bath in 1805. 

Although no authority for the usage of the word 
“bigarriety ” can be found, its meaning is patent. 
It seems to be coined from the French “ bigarrure,” 
which signifies a motley assemblage of persons (un 
mélange de personnes mal assorties), and forcibly 
hits one of the many dark tlots in the Duke’s 
character, namely, his marked preference for the 
| society of low and vulgar companions (cf. Walpole’s 
Reiqn of George IIL., vol. iii. pp. 105, 402, iv. 
». 165. Witiram Patt. 

Piccadilly. 


‘Bigarriety” would seem to be an Anglicized 
form of the French and Italian bizarre, capricious, 
% meaning which the context seems certainly to 
imply that this word “ bigarriety” should have. 
This word bizarre is said, in the French etymo- 
logical dictionaries, to be derived from the Gothic 
bizea. But there is also a French word bigarrer, 
meaning “to be marked with various colours,” and 
the source of whose derivation is obscure, some 
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for it a Gaulish orig 











claiming pound one shilling, existed before the sovereign. 
from the Latin bis var ener There is a che rry | The answer to the question “ what’s a pound?” 
d higaroon on account of its mre nature. | may be twenty shillings or two hundred and forty 
sense of mot grotesque, might suit the pas-| pence. Formerly the penny was an ounce of 
7 . . 
sag , though the word bizarre seems nearer | pure « PPE and a dozen of them were worth a 
the mark Err. shilling. Now, a dozen of the bronze pennies, 
ain _ , , eg more portable are not worth more than 
OTHERWHILES ” (5"' 8. ii. 398.) —Certainly this nN. Piel ‘ 7. ey 
: . ,,| three pence. To fix the price of gold at 31. 17s. 6d. 
W nothing new. See Dr. Stratmann’s Old ny =! ’ 3: 
; } ' ;, | per ounce, and then say the pound is an aliquot 
Dictionary (which ¢« yrrespondents should p . : ‘ . 3s ~ 
p - ~ part of the ounce, is reasoning in a circle The 
consult for nr tonay Ae , where these references are ° 
, } lis . sovereign, as cont radisting ruil shed from the pound, 
rly Uti hile, Layamon, 1. 7062; Reliquia : 
5 . c ; * t is a piece of gold of a given weight, but its value 
intique, vol. i. p. 110; Robert of Gloucester, ‘ : : 
1 a teunl ey : has, within the last twenty years, considerably 
p. 10 oth u {ner Riwle. p. 82; othe - - ; Pa \ 
i “foogge t the | diminished, inasmuch as it cannot now procure 
} noth eading, at t ist reference. . , 
> } ‘ ~ mar the same qua ty of commodities which it then 
Besick hich, I may add a reference to Piers the _ : ; 
- . pa ; represented. Sir Robert Peel used the question 
Plowman, B. xix. 99. Watrer W. SKEA “Wh )» lebat ] 
Cambrid |“ What’s a pound?” in the debate upon the 
| Currency or Bank Laws of 1846. He appears not 
This word is not uncommon. It occurs in Put- | to have understood either his own question or the 
tenh Arte of English Poesie: currency one, and the law of 1846 has been the 
* Otherr s we speake and be sorry for it.’ fertile source of commercial panic. Labour, and 
Also in a few of The Homilies (temp. Queen Eliza- | not money, is the true test of value ; the general 
beth “As God of his mercy doth grant us idvance in wages proceeds from diminution in 
them [his gifts] to use, so otherwhiles he doth | the value of the pound, a larger number must 
stly take them again from us.”—NSerm. for Roga- be given to secure the same quantity of com- 


Part 





have noted its occurrence only in the Sermon 
fi Rogqation Week, Of Matri LOnY, and Of Ry 
penta Other instances of the word’s use by 
Chaucer, Gower, and Bishop Hall are given in | 
Richardson’s Dictionary; also by Milton, in 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. W. P. 


rest Hill 
ex to TI 


SLtY 


He Ti ili. 
Pre 


3, p. 627, of the edition 
1859. 


Ei 


“ Otherwhiles, the famish’d English, like pale ghosts, 
besiege us one hour in a month.’ 


ver SS, 


» MARSHALL. 


tly 


1 Henry = ie ie 
Frepk. Rue. 
Webs s “ Weighing otherwhiles ten 





| 
1, a tracing it 


amount of labour. 
Joseru FIsuer. 


modities, and ergo the same 
| Waterford. 


~* 
o* 


Faitu ” . 2 
The early use of this title was well investi- 
vated in “N, & Q.,” 1% S. ii. 442, 481, and iii. 94. 
I may add that the Bull of Pope Leo X., conferring 
| the title on Henry VIIL., in Rymer’s / lera, 
tom. xiii. p. 756, with imile of the origi yinal: 
| which expressly mentions that the title was con- 
| ferred on Henry on account of his book again 
Luther. This was in that king’s fifteenth year; 
and I have through the numerous 


‘ DEFENDER OF THE 1S. ii. 206, 254, 


318. 


1s 


7 a fac-s 0 


st 


0 { 


] ? 
looked aocu- 


ments in Rymer back to the twenty-second year 
|of Henry VII., without finding a single instance 
of the use of this title by either sovere ig before 


r more” from the writings of Holland. the date of the Bull, though many of them set out 
C. A. Wat | the royal titles at full leng uch as formal treaties 

Mayfair. | of marriage, &c. (13 Rymer 77, 107, 167, 185, 310), 
M ABI FIGURES IX Books (5th S. ii, 987 | and one of them p. 354) consists of articles of 
1. An exam ot the se hgures of still earliel greement made el ven y i befor re the Bull be 
late than t} cht ae. enneun te a very | ‘ween King Henry VIII., Pope Leo X., the Arch- 
ral ind cur ous volume now before me Bartise h’s | ‘ . hess « " f Austria, and other princes, expressly 
Odbady Lee. Das ist Ausendi Dresden, | for the defence of the church. In this, if any- 
mee ‘Whe mestones of in oe ta pate me by a| where, one would expect to find him styled “ De- 
ies of woodcuts, pla ed one over the other. | fender of the Faith, if our kings ahaa used it 
J, Drxox before the date of the Bull, yet in it the royal 


‘Wat is A Pounp 5 §. il. 248, 333 
Che difficulty in this question is that there is 
such coin as a pound. In France there is the 


fran 
roubl 


America, the dollar; in Russia, the 
nd so on ; and a payment means so many 
il coin. The guinea, which was 





one 


no in the other documents above cited. 





style is merely “ Henrict 


Dei gratia, Rex Angli: 
let Francie et emis ‘Hibernia “4 


the same 
After this it 
is difficult to believe in the genuineness of the 
Lease of 22 Henry VII., mentioned by Mr. STar- 
FoRD p. 206, which actually gives the words “ De- 
fender of the Faith’ 


as 


’ as part of that King’s style 
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or title. Sir Edward Coke, whose acquaintance | Scripture consigned to each was translated by each 


with the deeds of the Tudor period was unrivalled, 


member of the company, and then submitted to the 


gives the style and title of our successive kings | judgment of the whole. After these had agreed 


down to his time, and says, “ If a deed in the style 


upon their translation, it was further referred to the 


of the king name him ‘ Defensor fidei’ before 13 other companies, so that nothing might pass with- 


Henry VIII., or ‘supreme head’ before 20 Henry 
VIIL., it is certainly forged” (Coke on Littleton, 
7a). And none of the charters, writs, or docu- 
ments, cited in “ N. & Q.,” 1* 5. ii. 481, or iii. 94, 
shows a use of these words as part of the kina’s 
title, which seems never to have varied from the 
time of Henry VI. down to 13 Henry VIII. (vide 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronology of History, 376, 2nd 
edit., who extracts from Sir T. D. Hardy’s Intro- 
duction to the Charter Rolls). The lease therefore 
cited by Mr. Srarrorp is unique, and would cer- 
tainly astonish Sir T. D. Hardy. Is it possible to 
get a sight of it? Josern Browy. 

~ Temple. 


Spettisc Rerorms (5 §. i. 421, 471, 511; 


ii. 29, 231, 277.)—The Rev. Dr. Brewer, in his | 


note (5" §S. i. 421) on the e mute, before the 
suffixes -able and -ible, gives in a list the follow- 
ing words which are “almost invariably writte1 
with the e mute” changeable, chargeable, 
damageal le, manageat le, } eaceable, service tble, XC. 5 
“ while others,” he proces ls to say, “as gene rally 
appear without it, as adorable, advisable, blamable, 
consolable. deel ble, plea ble, and so on.” 

I think there can be no doubt that the e mute 
is retained in the first class of words for this 
simple reason, that g and ¢ before a are always 


hard ; as, of course, they also are before o and u. 
Without the therefore, changeabl would have 


an q 18 ule 





| 
| 





out general consent. 

It does not seem possible that the word “ Rahe |” 
should have been accepted by general consent in 
Jeremiah when it had been rejected by the same 
judges in every other passage of Holy Scripture. 
Again, if Mr. Manvet’s statement is correct, that 
“in the older English versions ‘ Rahel’ is em- 
ployed throughout, but was only suffered to 
remain in this one passage in the Authorized 
Version of 1611,” I am the rather inclined to 
attribute the retaining of it to an oversight. If 
the translators of 1611 had considered it correct 
in Jeremiah, they would not have altered it in 
other places. If they considered it so incorrect 
that it became necessary to change it in sixteen 
passages, they would not, except by an oversight, 
have left it unchanged in the seventeenth. 

With respect to the proper pronunciation of the 
letter nm, on which, hows ver, the question does not 
depend, I do not consider myself competent to 
enter into a discussion with a Hebrew scholar. 

In defence of my own opinion, I may say that 
Gesenius calls the letter “ Cheth,” and not “ Heyth,” 
ind says that it is the hardest of guttural sounds— 
the guttural ch. 

I may add that the writers of the Septuagint, 
who may be supposed to have known the pro- 
nunciation of their own language, render the 


| Hebrew nm by the Greek x in Rachel, not only in 


to be pron unced ch ing¢ thle , cha aeabhte ch irg- | 


gable, &e. J. L. C. S. 


Rane (5 §. i. 388; ii. 133, 198, 238, 296. 

I have only just seen the letters which appeared 
in your number for the 15th of August upon this 
subject, but am inclined to the opinion that this 
form of the word in Jeremiah is a mistake. 

I am sorry that I laid myself open to censu 
by making a general assertion ; but, in speaking 
of other versions, I was thinking of those in the 
languages of the Continent. If I had been awar 
of the difference in the Welsh version, it would not 
have affected the argument. I understand from Mr. 
UnnoveE that the word “ Rahel” is used regularly 
through the whole of that version, whereas in th 
English version it is only used once, thus represent 
ing two pronunciations of the Hebrew word. 

Again, I cannot agree with Mr. Unnone that 
the singular formation of this word in Jeremiah 








is to be accounte l fe r by “ the pa iv ng bee i Abbr Rot. Orig wn : _ 18. E. - Ro. LO l 

translated by a Wels] a” 1299+ Th. 19. EB. iii. RP 2. Fenix La we 
It must be rem ered that no p 1 of tl 

version of 1611 was wed to rest upon th Sy x Sa GI 

authority of any ind | The ti I ned to think t 

lator wel : aed into np ce ribe R Pp ent 


j}also in the 15th verse of the xxxi. chapter of 


the other passages in which the word occurs, but 


1 


Jeremiah. FREDERICK MANT. 
Egham Vicarage. 


This discussion is now closed.] 





Braost Bavent (5* S., ii, 237.) 
Roger de=Hawyse. William de=Maria, _ 
Bavent. Braose. third wif 


John de Eleanor= William, 1. Richard 
Bavent third son. 2. Peter 
p- | 


Peter de Braose—Johanna, grand-daughter 
of Ada de Saunford 


The above genealogy is verified by the following 


uthorities :—Topographer, iv. 331; Dodsworth, 


liv. 130; Abbr. Plac., 10, E. ii.; Ro. 26 (p. : 
Rot. Chart., 16 and 20, Ed. iii. (pp. 177" and 1 
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the mocking of our blessed Lord. In a Sarum 
Missal preserved in Bishop Cosin’s Library, Dur- 
ham, a small woodcut stands at the head of the 
“ Missa de Quinque Vulneribus,” representing Our 
Lord surrounded by all the instruments of His 
passion. Amongst the many details which are 
introduced is the head of a protru 

tongue. Was the subject of the window a cruci- 





man with ded 


fixion ! Jounson Bality. 
“GoD SAVE THE MARK,” &c, (5" §. ii. 169, 215 

335.)— Does not the word mam 1 these phras 

mean the sign of the cro wl h tl ake is 


supposed to make on u 
words ! 

That this was “a parenthetic apology for some 
profane or vulgar word” is most probable ; for, 
intil quite recently, there existed a peculiar mod: 
swearing amongst the profane and vulgar 
Warwickshire. A man would utter an impreca- 
tion, and then immediately add, parenthetically, 
“God forg me that I should The 
seems now to ha general 
the the 


ve SAY so.” 


pol d the 


ve assu 


‘ 
‘Excuse irk,” and 





forms rel * Pardon 
expression,” usually prefacing some observation of 
inusual severity. mw « ock, F.R.H.S. 





“ Perro 
I cannot 


f 1626 be 


Am ten dit 
it I possess a copy. It 
by Woweren, the editor, 
fe 


scarce or not, | 
atory pref 
to no less a person than § 


Shinfield Grove. 


isa aedal 





in | 





Seat 1n Two Parts ( Ss O08, 352.)— 
An Act of the 13th Edw. I. ‘ I the seals 
for the Statute Merchar h | ‘ two pieces, | 
the greater to be kep by the Mayor r Chief 
Warde } ind the le 3 wit] the Clerk who duty 

\ o write out the « o1 rhe Corpor 

on of Carlisie have ry} on one portion 

f lver seal of which the two parts were united 
by a mortic l tenon ew The 
when mpl had for « he ar the 

ty i nscrij , st 
engr. l | ne rr l 
CARLILE 167 , 

I s] 1 be glad ic pre 
the early of H l, if 
have r A. W I 








house’s remains, was found this year, during the 
repairing of the vault at Blair. The people there 
were very indignant when asked if his ashes had 
not been removed to Old Deer. Claverhouse’s 
last lineal descendant, Miss Clementina Stirling 
Grahame, of Duntrune, the friend of Scott, and 
the heroine of Mystifications, is now a lively, clever 
old lady of ninety-two, who goes about, knows 
everything, and is a fine type of the fast-vanishing 
Scotch gentlewoman of the old school. 
GREYSTEIL. 
Edinburgh. 

Snanter,” &c. (5% §S. ii. 358.)— 

url of Kilmory has the original 
saw them in his house on the Thames 


A. C. 


“Tam 0’ 
I think that the E 
figures. I 


29 
vd, 


ars 


Tovucn not THE Cat BUT (OR BOT) THE GLOVE” 
146, 213, In Lancashire the form 
“bout,” often supposed to be a corruption of the 
‘ without,” is commonly used. Will it not 
most probably be a relative of the term given by 
1S. T. P.? YLLvtT. 


is. J . 
Broughton, Manchester. 


7 
o™ S. 11. 305.) 


word 


LINDIS an 


Tue Earty Enciisn Contraction ror JEsus 
5th S. ii. 265, 375.)—It is curious that no one in 





1entioned the absurdity 
IHS. The first two 
r Roman! A hybrid 
ssurd. IHC, the 


ussing this subject has 1 
in its form 
are Greek, but the othe 


ust be calle 1 al 


monogram 


last letter being the old Greek sigma, is the corre 
form. Cuartes F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Tue Name Jenirer (5% S., ii. 305, 376) seem 
to be a corruption of the beautiful one Genevieve, 
which Coleridge has rendered famous in his well- 


in this ¢ 





h poem. There is a village yunty 





Suffolk) called Fornham St. Genevieve, popularly 
known as “ Fornham Jenifer.” 
Jous Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbrid 
GEOGRAPHICAI th @ 1O8, 359, 397 
R. M—ua, who eI es to answer the question 
of R. E. A., the | 1 that it rel es to 
English time only h the proposer professed 
l lt 1 I I th rite 
hy h and English,” must | very imp 
| led ( ] biect | writes { 
he | Pt by E 1 Longit 
| at F ] { . Der i 
Chi l'al ’ P rn’s Island wl 
L re by I n e, and who will ¢ rve 
he d Cl eral hours sooner 
1 tl I But even if it were n 
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R. E. A.’s question is incapable of solution. Finis Pyramidis bear the imprint “John Taylor 
| ] . . , 


He might as well ask where an unbroken egg-shell 
begins or ends, or which part of a running wheel 
comes to the ground first! I remember an article 
upon this subject in the first series of “ N. & Q.,” 
by your old correspondent A. E. B. 
SPERIEND. 
Frevcu Proyunciation (5" 38. ii. 368, 415. 
That so was made to rhyme with house in 
English seems quite certain, and it was even 
pa so as to ensure this pronunciation. In the 
E1 glish tr inslk ition of the 2 rem h pl: i) Le Mede bh 
malgré Lui, published in vol. v. of The Comic 


Theat . London, 1762, the f lowing examples oO 
this are found: 
a trelle. No, the devil fetch me if I bate a s 
Ag un 
‘ Sganarel Oh! sir, 1 ll not touch a farthing. 
Geronto. Sit 
‘ Notas 
CG I desire, sir 
W. H. Parrersoys 
PecutiaR TREATMENT oF Worps, &c. (5 S. 
1 247; nu. 90, 197, 336, 417. About forty-five 


years ago, being on a pedestrian tour near Bar- 
mouth, I was recommended by the landlord of the 
inn not to take the new and more level road, but 
the old road, which at one point commanded a 
fine view all round. The Welsh boy who was 


f 
' 


Retford.” It may not be generally known that 
this John Taylor, who was a printer at Retford, 
removed to London, and subseque ntly became the 


greatly respected head of the well conere ye of 


‘ Taylor & Walton,” publis shers to the London 
University. I think Mr. Taylor removed to Lon- 
don about 1806. He was the author of The Great 
Pyram id. Why ras it Br ilt, and who Built if 4 
published by Longman & Co., 1859. 

Ropert Wuhit: 

Wi rksop. 


An American Eviocy on Women (5" §. 
147.)—I send a cutting taken out of my common- 
place book, which appears to be the original of the 
ulogy on women inquired for. Iam sorry that I 
do not know the date, nor in what paper it ap- 


| peared, but certainly it was an English one :— 


“Aw AMERICAN Responpixe To THE Toast or ‘THE 


| Lapres.’—The following was delivered by Mr. Mark Tur- 


ner at the Correspondents’ Club Dinner, Washingto 
‘Mr. President,—I love the sex, I love all women, Sir, 
irrespective of age or colour. (Laughter.) Mean intelli- 
gences cannot estimate what we owe to woman, Sir. Sh 
sews on our buttons, mends our clothes, she ropes us in 
at the church fares, she confides in us, she tells us what- 
ever she can find out about the little private affairs of 








| the neighbours. (Laughter.) She gives us advice, and 


sent with me to show me the place called it Pen | 
ramah (good Welsh, I imagine), but a more} 


educated resident at the next place I came to 
gave me the history of the word: a party of 
tourists half-a-dozen years before had declared it 
quite a panorama, and the word, pare detortum, 


being caught up, remained. C. P. E. 
Ricuarp Swirt, Suerirr or Lonpon (5" §. ii. 
333, 416.)\—Mr. Epomunp LentTHatt SwIrte very 
vague ly sp iks p. 333) of a “Sir Somebody 
Swift” as having been Sheriff of London “ about 
fifty years ago, He adds ‘hs “he had been a 
shoemaker, and, for ought I know, was christened 
Francis.” Allow me to say that he was not 


christened Francis ; that he was not a Sir Some- 
D uly, as he was never kni ahte d; and that it is not 
yet half fifty years since he was sheriff. The gentle- 
man in question, Mr. Richard Swift, served the 
office in the year 1851-2, was a wholesale leather 
merchant, and was M.P. for Sligo county, as a 
* Liberal ” nd, I believe, a Roman Catholic), 
rom 1852 to 1857. He died, unknighted, in 
March, 1872. Atrrep B. BEAVEN. 
Preston. 


Tne Rev. Toomas Gaps (5 S. ii. 249, 333 
399.)—Mr. Gabb was also the author of Thought, 
on the Creation and on the Systems of Astronomy, 
pp. 100, 1812. He opposed the Copernican and 
Newtonian systems. I believe some copies of his 





plenty of it; she gives a piece of her mind sometimes, 
and sometimes all of it. (Laughter.) Wherever you 
place woman, Sir, she is an ornament to that place 
which she occupies, and a treasure to the world. (Here 
the speaker paused, looking round upon his auditors 
inquiringly.) The applause ought to come in at this 
point. (Great laughter.) Look at Cleopatra, look at 
Desdemona, look at Florence Nightingale, look at Lucretia 
Borgia. (Voices, “No, no.”) Well, suppose you let Lu- 
cretia slide. (Laughter.) Look at Mother Eve. (Cries 
of “Oh, oh,” and laughter.) You need not look at her 
unless you want to; but Eve was an ornament, Sir, 
particularly before the fashion changed. (Renewed 
laughter.) I repeat, Sir, look at the illustrious Widow 
Macree, look at Lucy Stone, look at Elizabeth Stanton, 
look at George Francis Train (great laughter)—and, 
Sir, I say it with a bowed head and deep veneration, 
look at the mother of Washington, she ‘‘dragged up” a 
boy that could not lie. Could not lie! It might have 
been different had he belonged to a Newspaper Corre- 
spondents’ Club. (Groans, hisses, cries of ‘‘ Put him 
out,” and laughter.) I repeat, Sir, that in whatever 
position you place a woman, she is an ornament to 
society, and a treasure to the world. Asa sweetheart, 
she has few equals, and no superiors. (Lauzhter.) As 
a cousin, she is convenient ; as a wealthy grandmother, 
with an incurable distemper, she is unspeakably precious. 
What would the people of the earth be without woman: 
They would be scarce, Sir, perfectly scarce. (Renewed 
laughter.) Then let us ote h her, let us protect her, 


| let us give her our support, our encouragement, our 


sympathy, ourselves, if we get a chance. (Laughter.) 
But jesting aside, Mr. President, woman is lovable, kind of 
heart, gracious, beautiful, worthy of all res spect, of all 
deference. Not any here will refuse to drink her 
health right cordially in this goblet of wine, for each 
and every one of us has known, loved, and honoured the 
best of them all, his own mother.’ (Great applause).” 


H. C. 
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m » Dr. Dixon is mistaken in ascribing 
the “ Eule zy of Woman” he asks about to our side 
of the water. We have no “penny readings” here ; 





our humorists never whip their syllabubs to such | 


a volume on such a theme; and the reference to 
Mrs. Brownrigg is English all over, and probably 
London, so it seemed to me when I read the “note” ; 
but not sure of my own judgment, I asked the 
author of the excellent index to Periodical Lite- 

. standard work with us on these matters, 
nd received this note from him : 

“Dear Sir,—I never saw the address referred to in 
‘N. & Q.,’ never heard of it, don’t believe there ever 
was such an address. Never vas a of ‘penny readings’ 
in America. There might have been such a jeu d’esprit 
in a newspaper, but I don’t believe it was an ad a de 


facto. Wm. Poo 


I eness, then, this is the truth. The nas was 
done in England ; was considered by some enter- 
pr ng editor over he re to be a pie ce of exce lle nt 
fooling, and copied without any reference to 
original source, according to the use and wont of 
here and there a man among us when we want to 
in dollars and fame for the mere outlay of pape 
nd printer’s ink. Ropert CoLuyer. 
Chicago. 


t 
ts 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


K na Geord TI > and Ki qd William IV. By 


the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk | 


of the Council to their Majesties. Edited by 
Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
fueY who, waiting for the second edition of these 
remarkable memoirs and journals, felt some fear 
that it might be what is called “an improved 
edition,” may banish all anxiety. The second 
edition is simply a re-issue of the rapidly-exhausted 
first. — scene, and, what is still more enjoyable, 
every incident “behind the scenes,” is intact. 
The eve ery-day history of two reigns, and of the 

ial life during these reigns, is preserved. The 
scan lals whi ch startled so many readers still make 
truthful record of the iniquity which existed in 
high places ; and the comments and conclusions of 
the journalist attest his acuteness of observation 
nd the just se verity of hi s conclusi ions. 

In that brilliant society of the two reigns in 
juestion, there was no more unpretending man 
than the quiet, gentlemanly Mr. Greville. To 
contemplate it was his enjoyment ; to dissect it, 
his especial luxury. Among the ambitious men 
of - period, he moved without any suspicion 

i was weighing their characters, analyzing 
their motives, and preparing undr: = photos of 
, for the a light of post erity. ithout being 
brated as a wit, he had enoug _ of the thing | 








Memoirs: a Journal of the Reign of 


to discern how foolish were some of those | 


who were accepted as wits par excellence. “Sacred 
Majesty” has suffered most at the hands of Mr. 
| Greville. His revelations of what was on and 
| about the throne of George [V. excite a burlesque 
| horror. One shudders at gross facts, and yet cannot 
| refrain from laughing at the actor. The personal 
| revelations, again, of the Sailor King and his 
|Court are, so to speak, horridly burlesque in 
| character. The personages seem to be continually 
| on the point of breaking out into comic songs and 
| still more comic dances. Whether as satirist, his- 
| torian, or s0« ial censor, Mr. Greville shines with 
}equal brilliancy in every character. There will 
| probably never be half so good a history of the 
| two kings and their times as may be found in 
| these diversified pages. They form a wonderful 
| phantasmagoria of life. At the opening, we find 
| shadows and figures belonging to the past; and 
further on, shadows that assume to be immortal 
| substances ; and figures that (as they fade in their 
| turn) prove to be not so permanent as they thought 
themselves. And when this part of the roll of 
history is broken off (the rest being for our grand- 
children), we encounter fresh actors of history 
leaping on to the stage. In 1834 (December 6), 
Mr. Greville thus speaks of a new player looking 
for an engagement, and not quite decided as to his 
line of character : 





* The Chancellor called on me yesterday, about gettin 
young Disraeli into Parliament (through the means ¢ 
George Bentinck) for Lynn. I had told him George 
| wanted a good man to assist in turning out William 
| Lennox, and he suggested the above-named gentleman, 

whom he called a friend of Chandos. His political 
principles must, however, be in abeyance, for he said 

that Durham was doing all he could to get him, by the 
offer of a seat, and so forth. If, therefore, he is un- 
decided and wavering between Chandos and Durham, 
he must be a mighty impartial personage. I don’t think 
such a man will do, though just such as Lyndhurst would 


be connected with 


f 





Such a man has done, nevertheless. 


The White Rose of Langl a Story of rt of 

| Enaland in the Olden Time. By En Lily Sarah Holt. 
(Shaw & Co.) i 

Tuts story proceeds from the pen of the authoress of 

Mistress Marg und Sister Rose, favourably noticed 








some time since in these columns. It is a Martyr’s story, 
n , however, in the conventional sense of martyrdom 

re sisting unto blood, but in that of “the breathing of a 
perpetual atmosphere of moral torture.” A few bio- 


graphical sketches are given of the chit sons whom 
Miss Holt introduces into her volume d thus an in- 
structive and well-written story is m ubly useful. 
May we point out that, in the notice of Arundel, the 
word “consecrated” is used twice unnecessarily when 
speaking of the translation of the Bis sho yp of Ely (1374 
to York in 1388, and Canterbury in 13 








Hotices to Correspondents. 
MARSHLAND.—The writer who begins a note in the 

| third person, and falls into the first, would, undoubtedly, 
be considered in fault. Nevertheless, the note might be 
eound in its argument, and the writer might cite clas- 


; 


i 
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T. Brap.—* Hoppet,” a small field. See“ N. & 
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Nelson Street, Liverpool. 
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rae ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S FAC-SIMILES 
in COLOUR from the OLD MASTERS are Exhibit 

to the Public, Daily, and Sold from 10s. to 488. each Seoertecins 
Lists sent, po vst free, on application to 24, Old Bond Street, London, W. 
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Tl OF TEMPLE 
In Part 24, now ready 
ASSELL’S OLD 
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BAR. 
+ price 7d. of 
AND Ew LON DON 
P of the Ar ties of London WEST 
of TEMPLE BAR, uding W E ST MINST : . and the WESTERN 
SUBURBS. Part 24 mmences th olume, and forms & 
favourable opportunity for New =ubscrib commence their sub- 
scriptions to this val leand popular w 
“The most lavishly illustrated history of London, ever published. 
It will remain a monument of enterprise to the pub! ishers. 
ity Press. 
Vols. I. and II. of OLD AND NEW LONDON Price fe. each, con 
tain the History of that portion of the Metropolis which lies EAST of 
TEMPLE BAR, illustrated with about 400 Engravings. 
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